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THE ALDINE. 



pool, which was rimmed with pure white saifd and 
flowering bushes. The baskets were placed on the 
bank which rose above the pool upon a thick carpet 
of red needles, soft and dry. The sun sparkled on the 
blue ripples of the pool, and the green tree-tops 
waved softly under the blue sky. At first a general 
desire for exploration animated the party. Bell and 
Mr. Jackson searched for a boat to fish with ; Mrs. 
Jackson and her servant hunted up bits of board, for 
a table. Alec hovered about Amelia, who very much 
wished to be let alone. Caroline stepped hither and 
thither, according to the movements of Lombard, 
who, perceiving this fact, threw himself at the foot 
of a tree — lighted a segar, and, 
as he smoked it, contemplated 
the sky over his head with so 
resolute an air, that Caroline did 
not venture to disturb him, but 
went to the shore to look after 
the boat. Lorribard waited for 
Fate to come to him, not of his 
seeking, whatever it might be. 
He knew he should see Helen 
Bradley, the girl who returned 
him his freedom ten years ago, 
because he would leave Lam- 
mas, and carve his own fortune, 
independent of his half-broth- 
er's aid. Within a few hours 
new feelings had stirred old 
ones ; now his heart beat with 
hope, now with regret. He 
feared to own how dear Amelia 
was, and feared to discover that 
Helen might prove dearer once 
more. Then he remembered 
Alec. Why, indeed, should he 
interfere with an affectionate, 
honest-hearted young fellow — 
so sincerely in love with one, a 
proper mate for him ? No ; of 
himself, he would not utter a 
word to decide his destiny, 
either with Helen or Amelia. 
He tried to picture a restored 
happiness — that was in vain. 
Well, if destiny should bring 
Amelia to him — with what 
awful gratitude would he give 
himself to her ! In spite of 
his calmness, he was moved. 
The spirits of the air peeping 
through the leafy boughs knew 
that his dark eyes were full of 
sacred tears — the tears of re- 
nunciation, pure affection, and, 
perhaps, of self-pity. As he 
pulled his hat further over his 
brow, Amelia no longer resisted 
her impulse to go to him. So 
far as the pestering Alec would 
leave her to a thought, she, too, 
was in the testing crucible, and 
love was purifying her nature. 
There was much in the story of 
his past life, then, and it was not 
over. She knew it, as well as if 
it had been told her, that the 
woman he loved, or had loved, 
was - near them at this moment ; 
and she wished to give him her 
sympathy. As she turned from 
Alec, he said, irritably, " Nunky 
is dreaming about old times, I 
fancy — Helen of Troy. He 
isn't a dreamer, though. He's a 
regular old Trojan trump, ain't he ? — cast-iron man ? " 

"I wish he would talk with me; — I'm going to 
try." 

" I see you are," he answered sullenly, strolling off. 

" A great deal for your thoughts, Mr. Lorribard," 
she said, taking a seat beside him on the ground. He 
pushed up his hat, and looked so merely kind that 
her heart sunk within her. 

" I believe, if we lived under the trees, between the 
clean bare earth and the pure sky, that we should be 
much more honest with ourselves, and with others, 
too," he said. " I should like to spend the summer 
here." 

" Let me have some of your new honesty," she 
asked, smiling. He rose and looked about him ; 
only Mrs. Jackson, Georgy, and the servant were in 
sight. 



" 1 wonder," he queried, " whether we have time to 
walk through the grove before the feast time ? Sup- 
pose we go down this bank, and round by the pool ; 
I know all the paths." 

She assented. The pair walked the wood paths as 
solitary as though they were the paths of Adam and 
Eve. But — before Lorribard stood the angel with 
the flaming sword. A man walks the beautiful wil- 
derness of Eden but once, as he said to Amelia, when 
he told her the story of his past with Helen Bradley. 

"And now," he concluded, " I am waiting." 

He said this in a loud, clear voice. Amelia jumped 
backward, they so suddenly came upon a little group 




" You are not the same, Mr. Lorribard ? " inquired 
Helen. "And have a different reason from mine for 
the change ? " She looked at Amelia, as women do 
look at each other when they are rivals. 

"Oh, I can but wish so," was the astounding reply 
that Amelia made to this look, in a clear voice, and 
turning to Lorribard with an expression of devotion. 
"Can this be true, Amelia? Do you dare wish 
her implication true ? " asked Lorribard, his face 
beaming and ardent. " I can ask for nothing, for I 
am nothing." 

She extended her hand ; he took it and held it. 
"Quite dramatic," said the stranger lady. "But 
stupid for you, Helen." 

" Dear me," said Mr. Bradley, 
"a real wood idyl to be sure. 
I suppose we must go on." 

" Yo, heave ho ! " sang out 
Mr. Bell, from below ; and pres- 
ently the boat turned by the 
bridge. Mr. Jackson made a 
significant face when he saw the 
situation, but hailed Mr. Brad- 
ley cheerfully, and took his hat 
off to Helen. A word or two 
was spoken, and then the party 
separated. Lorribard looked 
pained for a moment ; he sigh- 
ed, and was silent. 

" Must I be ashamed ? " asked 
Amelia. " If you suffer, I must 
be." 

" Suffer ! I long to be happy ! 
Here comes Alec. My boy, 
come this way. I am afraid that 
I must steal your treasure." 

" No, my dear friend, I have 

given it to him, from the very 

first, and you must forgive me." 

Caroline appeared'. 

" I am sent to call 3>-ou all to 

the table." 

She divined the whole story. 
As the party moved on, she fell 
back and spoke to Amelia-in a 
low voice. 

" Is the pic-nic anything more 
to you than the Jackson family 
turned out of doors ? And can 
3'ou now unite sponge cake and 
scenery? " 

"Oh, yes," answered Amelia, 
promptly, "add Lorribard to 
everything." 

— Elizabeth Stoddard. 



"Thus from high hills the torrents swift and strong." — Rowc. 

— the Nemesis expected by Lorribard. Mr. Bradley 
and the ladies were coming toward them by a little 
bridge which spanned an outlet of the pool. 

" Well done, Lorribard. Met here, hey? " said Mr. 
Bradley, in a nervous, hesitating manner. 

"Yes, Jonas; you have not looked me up." 

Amelia's eyes were fastened upon Helen Bradley ; 
what would she do? 

" Helen," continued Lorribard, offering to shake 
hands with her, "seeing you so absolutely the same, 
makes the years I thought so long a unit merely. 
Are you the same ? " 

" Absolutely." 

" I thought so. Well, thank you on the whole." 

Her firm mouth shut itself more closely as she 
made a slight bow. 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mr. Bradley. 



After the Storm. —The sea 
is the most beautiful and the 
most terrible object in nature. 
It is delightful to watch it in 
the bright summer days, and to 
imagine it stretching on, on till 
it washes the shores of Europe, 
and on, still on, till it doubles 
the capes of Africa, and rolls 
its long surf on the glittering 
isles of the Pacific. Think of 
the ships sailing hither and 
thither, and bearing their pre- 
cious freights of life about the 
world. Then think of it when 
the winds have lashed it into 
fury, and the windows of heaven 
are opened, and heaven and 
earth seem to be coming togeth- 
er in thunder and lightning! 
Where are the ships now? They are driven before it 
like birds; they are sunk in its fathomless deeps; 
they are dashed on its rocky shores. When the 
storm is over, and the moon is riding high among the 
clouds, it will be beautiful again, but terrible, how 
terrible still ! 

Mr. Tavernier has caught the secret of the sea in 
his illustration, "After the Storm," and has rendered 
it with his accustomed vigor. The feeling which his 
work awakens is tenderly expressed by Miranda, in 
the "Tempest," who has just witnessed, as she sup- 
poses, a dreadful shipwreck: 

" O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perished." 



